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(Hereford Cathedral.j 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL. 


Hererorp Cathedral is situated on the south side of 
the city of Hereford, not far from the river Wye. Like 
most of our cathedrals and great abbeys, it has been 
erected at successive times and in different styles of 
architecture. It consists of a nave and choir, with 
aisles to each, a central transept with a tower above the 
intersection, a smaller transept to the east, and a Lady- 
Chapel, which forms the east end of the Cathedral. 
There was also a tower at the west end, but on Easter 
Monday, 1786, it fell down, and not only crushed the 
west front beneath it, but broke down a considerable 
eae of the adjoining nave. The west end was rebuilt 

y Wyatt, in a style unlike the previous architecture, 
little in accordance with the rest of the structure, and 
little creditable to himself as an architect. The 
western tower has not been rebuilt, and the nave has 
been deprived of fifteen feet of its length. A better 
taste has, however, prevailed in the more recent alter- 
ations. 

The former west front, eighty feet wide, was early 
Norman work. Several series of small columns, sup- 
em semicircular intersecting arches, extended 

izontally over the whole front, each series being 
divided from those above and below by a different 
moulding—billet, embattled, fret, nail-head, and zig- 
zag. The columns, base, shaft, and capital, were plain, 
but some of the arches were ornamented with the nail- 
head and zig-zag, which also gave richness of decora- 
tion to other parts of the front. The entrance was 
under a semicircular arch supported by five plain 
columns on each side, which were successively reduced 
to produce an effect of perspective. The windags had 
semicircular arches, and were nearly as wide a8 they 
were high. The western tower was of pointed archi- 





tecture, and rose to the height of a hundred and thirty 
feet from the ground. 

At the time of the rebuilding of the west front other 
alterations were made: a spire, formed of timber, but 
cased with Jead, rose to the height of ninety-two feet 
from the top of the central tower ; this spire was taken 
down to relieve the tower from its weight, and an ap- 
pearance of additional height was given to the tower by 
flattening the angle of the roofs of the nave and central 
transept, the battlements were raised somewhat higher, 
and crocketed pinnacles were added at the corners, 
The central tower is one hundred and thirty-eight feet 
high te the bottom of the battlements, so that the entire 
height to the top of this spire was two hundred and 
thirty feet. 

The central tower is square and exceedingly massive. 
It is ornamented with a profusion of nail-head or bulb 
ornaments, besides the triangular fret and zig-zag, all 
of early character, but arranged in the pointed style, 
each side of the tower having two ranges of Jancet- 
formed windows, four in each range. 

The present western entrance to the nave is beneath 
an obtuse-angled arch, over which is an embattled 
parapet flanked by two small crocketed pinnacles. 
There is a smaller door of entrance to each aisle be- 
neath an arch similar to that of the entrance to the 
nave. The great western window is divided by mul- 
lions into six principal lights under cinquefoil arches. 
The head of the window consists of a cinquefoil circle 
at top and two quatrefoil circles below, the spaces be- 
neath terminating in trefoil arches. 

The nave is divided from the aisles by a double 
range of exceedingly thick and plain round columns, 
which support highly decorated semicircular arches, 
above which, on each side, is a row of arcades with 
pointed arches. 


Vor. XIV.—B 
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The most beautiful portion of the whole structure is 
undoubtedly the Lady-Chapel] at the east end, now 
converted intoa library. Bold angular buttresses rise 
from massy bases, and numerous large mouldings run 
round the walls: the end is an embattled pediment. 
The windows are tall and Jancet-shaped, separated from 
each other by clusters of small columns receding per- 
spectively, and supporting arches with foliage and open- 
work of —— lightness and elegance. Pointed 
arcades and lozenge-shaped panels give fullness of 
ornament to the whole of the exterior. Both without 
and within this Lady-Chapel is distinguished by simpli- 
city of outline and beauty and richness of detail. 

A small chapel, built by Bishop Audley about 1496, 

rojects on the south side of the Lady-Chapel. There 
is a double entrance-porch, of beautiful architecture on 
the north side of the Cathedral. 

The choir has fifty stalls under ornamented Gothic 
canopies of wood painted in imitation of stone. Under 
the seats of the stalls various figures and devices are 
carved in wood, most of which are grotesque and Judi- 
crous. 

The entire length of the cathedral is 335 feet; the 
entire width is 174 feet. The nave is 126 feet long, 
and 70 feet high from the floor to the vaulting, or 
90 feet to the roof; the width of the nave and aisles 
is 68 feet; the length of the choir is 96 feet. 

The Bishop’s Cloisters, as they are called, on the 
south side of the nave, consist at present of only two 
covered walks. The west walk was removed to make 
room for a brick building appropriated to the gram- 
mar-school, and the north side, next the Cathedral, 
seems never to have had a walk. 

There are several monuments of high antiquity in 
Hereford Cathedral, especially of the higher clergy, 
though many were destroyed at the Reformation and 
by the Puritans. One of the most interesting is that of 
Bishop Canteloupe, in the east aisle of the central north 
transept. The foliated arches and capitals of the 
columns are admirably executed, as well as the armed 
figures and the animals under their feet. The ma- 
terial seems to be Purbeck marble, but it has been 
coated with white paint. Another interesting monu- 
nent, attributed to Humphrey de Bohun, ear! of Here- 
ford, consists of an effigy in armour recumbent ona 
ledge in a square recess in the north wall of the Lady- 
Chapel. It is surmounted in front by an architectural 
Gothic canopy or screen of exceedingly beautiful design 
and execution. 

A pyx, or portable shrine, of great antiquity and 
very curious workmanship, formerly stood on the high 
altar, and was venerated as the shrine of Ethelbert, 
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[Shrine of Ethelbert.] 
king of the East Angles. 





It is still in existence, but 
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not in the Cathedral. It iseightand a half inches high, 
seven inches long, and three and a half inches wide, 
It is formed of oak, and covered with copper highly 
ornamented with gilding and enamel. The figures are 
engraved, but the heads are in relief. These portable 
shrines were the work of Greek artists, who, having 
migrated from Constantinople to Rome, were induced 
by Bishop Ware to visit England in the reign of 
Henry III. They engraved and enamelled pyxes, 
chalices for the altar, and covered cups for banquets. 
Pietro Cavallini, who executed the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor and the tomb of Henry III. in West- 
minster Abbey, was then settled in England. The 
portable shrines were carried in processions on the 
anniversary of the saint for whom they were made. 

Hereford is stated to have had a large church, 
oan however of wood, as early as 750, in the reign 
of Offa, king of Mercia. Offa invited Ethelbert, king 
of the East Angles, to his court at Sutton Walls, near 
Hereford, caused him to be murdered there, and 
usurped his kingdom. The body of Ethelbert was 
interred in the church at Hereford ; and so numerous 
were the miracles stated to be performed over his 
grave, that Offa himself became repentant, and, to ex- 
press his remorse and palliate his guilt, went on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, subjected his kingdom to the pay- 
ment of Peter’s Pence, built a magnificent tomb over 
the body of Ethelbert, and bestowed a tenth of all his 

sions on the church, which afterwards rapidly 
Increased its wealth and extended its reputation for 
sanctity. In the reign of Egbert, about the year 825, 
a new church of stone was erected in the place of the 
former one of wood. . In about two hundred years, 
however, this church was so much decayed that Bishop 
Athelstan, who was appointed to the see in 1012, 
rebuilt the whole, probably about 1030. 

In the year 1055 a large army of Welsh, headed by 
Gryffyth, a prince of Wales, and Algar, earl of Chester, 
attacked the city of Hereford, which they plundered 
and Jaid in ruins. The Cathedral was burnt and de- 
molished, and continned in that state till 1079, when 
Robert de Lozinga, having been appointed bishop by 
William the Conqueror, commenced a new structure, 
which was completed by Bishop Raynelm, who suc- 
ceeded Lozinga in 1107. This forms the body of the 
present church. The central tower was built by Bishop 
Braos, whose bishopric extended from 1200 to 1216. 
It is presumed that the tower at the west end, which 
from its style of architecture is supposed to have been 
erected in the reign of Edward I/I., formed no part 
of the original design, nor was the extent of the 
ground-plan precisely the same as that of the previous 
church ; for Silas Taylor, in his researches about 1650, 
found “beyond the lines of the present building, and 
particularly towards the east, near the cloisters of the 
college, such stupendous foundations, such capitals 
and pedestals and well-wrought bases and arches, and 
such rare engravings and mouldings,” as left little 
doubt that they were the foundations and ruins of the 
church which was destroyed by the Welsh in 1055. 

The net yearly reverue of the Bishop of Hereford is 
4200/. The corporation of the Cathedral is composed 
of a dean and five residentiary prebendaries, whose 
average net revenue amounts to 3247/. There are also 
twenty-two other prebendaries not residentiary: There 
is a college of twelve vicars choral, who have rooms 
allotted to them in the college, a gloomy building at 
the east end of the Cathedral. The dean and the 
bishop's prebendary alone have houses belonging to 
their dignitaries, in which they reside, and which they 
are und to keep in repair. 
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ON THE CALCULATION OF EASTER. 


Tue year 1845 is one of those remarkable years in 
which, to all appearance, the Calendar is wrong: and 
in which the British version of it certainly contradicts 
itself. If, say the instructions given in the prayer-books 
to find Easter, the full moon that comes next &fter the 
21st of March fall upon a Sunday, Easter Sunday shall 
not be that Sunday, Put the one after it. Now in 1845, 
the full moon that comes next after the 21st of March is 
on Sunday the 23rd, at some minutes past eight in the 
evening: and yet that same Sunday the 23rd is Easter 
Sunday, though according to the rules laid down it should 
be Sunday the 30th. 

In looking at the explanations of the Calendar which 
are accessible to readers in general, we do not find one 
which combines a description of what is astronomical 
with a proper indication of what is matter of conven- 
tion: and we need hardly tell our readers that the 
definition laid down in the act of parliament is adopted 
in every book published in Britain, and is the one in- 
serted in the prayer-books of the Established Church. 
When astronomers write about the Calendar, they 
blame its complexity, and what they call its astrono- 
mical errors; and they very frequently mistake its 
construction: when theologians, who are not astrono- 
mers, do the same, they treat the Calendar with a 
degree of respect, as an astronomical production, which 
it does not deserve; or else, if informed of its de- 
partures from astronomical correctness, they treat those 
departures as errors to be deplored and corrected. 

The subject having recently caused some public 
discussion, we extract the following summary from 
a long and able article on the ‘ Ecclesiastical Calendar’ 
in the ‘Companion to the Almanac for 1845,’ by Mr. 
A. De Morgan, which sufficiently explains the apparent 
discrepancy. 

1. The law which regulates Easter in Great Britain 
declares that whenever the full moon on or next after 
March 21 falls on a Sunday, that Sunday is not Easter 
Sunday, but the next: it also prescribes rules for de- 
termining Easter. 

2. In defiance of the precept, though in accordance 
with the rules, the Easter Sunday of 1845 is on the 
very day of the full moon next following March 21. 

3. One part of the reason of this is, that the British 
legislature misunderstood the definition of Easter, used 
in the rules which they adopted, thinking that it de- 
pended upon the full moon, whereas it depends upon the 

Sourteenth day of the moon, the day of new moon being 
counted as the first. Now full moon never happens 
before the fifteenth day of this reckoning. 

4. The other part of the reason of this discrepancy 
is, that the legislature supposed the moon of the calen- 
dar to be the same as the moon of the heavens, which 
neither is nor was intended to be the case: the moon 
of the calendar being not only made to vary from the 
moon of the heavens for convenience of calculation, 
but also to prevent Easter Day from falling on the day 
of the Jewish Passover. 

5. These two errors very often compensate one 
another, for though the fourteenth day is very often a 
day behind the calendar full moon, yet the calendar 
moon is also very often a day before the real moon, so 
that the fourteenth day of the calendar moon is fre- 
quently the day of the real full moon. But they do 
not always do so; and it should never be matter of 
surprise if Easter fall on the Sunday of the full moon, 
whether real or calendar. 

6. It is not correct to say that Easter is made to 
fall wrongly in 1845: it faljg where the legislators, who 
correctly copied the rule’Of the Roman Church, in- 
tended it should fall, though they did not correctly 
give the explanation of the rule they intended to use. 
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The last time that Easter Sunday fell on the day of 
the full moon was in 1818, in which year both the fes- 
tival and the full moon were on the 22nd of March, the 
earliest possible day. It excited some stir that the 
definition of Easter, as contained in the Act, should so 
palpably be violated, and an Oxford clergyman pub- 
icly protested against the observance of Easter on the, 
as he thought it, wrong day. More than one writer 
discussed the matter on the supposition that the parlia- 
mentary definition was correct, and also that the 
extreme of astronomical correctness had been always 
sought after and considered essential to the due obser- 
vance of the day. No person who had ever examined 
the volume of Clavius, the only authority on the subject, 
appears to have taken any part in the discussion. It 
seems even to have been supposed that the proceed- 
ings of the courts of Jaw might possibly be called in 
question, since an error in Easter would occasion a 
corresponding error in the commencement of Easter 
term. A lawyer would no doubt answer that a positive 
enacted rule is law, even though the grounds of that 
rule were incorrectly stated, or though there were no 
grounds at all. But it is desirable that those who like 
discussions upon this and similar subjects should not 
be allowed, in mere ignorance of existing facts, and 
without any opportunity of knowing what they are 
doing, to agitate for the reconsideration of what with 
all its defects is a fixed rule, the thing most wanted. 
The advantages of the present system are as fol- 
ows :— 

1. There is a fixed rule which prevails throughout 
the Roman, English, and Scottish churches, and from 
which the remaining Protestant churches vary but little. 

2. The general desire of the Christian world, namely, 
to make Easter an anniversary of the last days of 
Christ, is substantially satisfied, since it always must 
come close upon the full moon which comes next after 
the vernal equinox. No one can know how Easter 
is kept without attending to the chronological con- 
nexion of the death of Christ with the Passover, and 
of the resurrection with the first day of the week fol- 
owing. 

3. All necessary warning against the mere obser- 
vance of days for the sake of the days is given by the 
very nature of the rule which determines Easter, whea 
known. There is no answer to any manifestation of 
superstitious feeling on the subject which can be so 
good as a reference to Calvius putting the, moon back- 
wards or forwards a day to suit convenience of calcu- 
lation. 

The disadvantages of any alteration of the rule will 
be as follows :— 

1. The advantages stated in the first and third rea- 
sons preceding are destroyed, aud the contrary disad- 
vantages introduced. 

2. Unless astronomical tables could be rendered 
absolutely perfect, there must be, as Calvius remarks, 
the substitution of a fictitious for a real moon. 

3. Any change must introduce an inconvenient 
schism, since it is certain that all Roman Catholics 
must adhere tothe present system. It is hardly to 
be supposed that the papal see will acquiesce in any 
alteration. 

4. An astronomical Easter is impossible, unless the 
festival be sometimes kept on one day on the east of 
a variable meridian, and on another day on the west; 
the difference being a week. It might happen, for 
instance, that those on one side of the meridian of 
London should have to keep Easter a Sunday after 
those on the other side: nay, astronomical tables are 
exact enough tognake it possible that a true astrono- 
mical Easter, ac€ording to a definition drawn from 
the real moon, should be observed on one Sunday in 





St, Paul’s, and on another in Womtaeier Abbey ; and 
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as astronomy advances, it is perfectly conceivable that 
the true astronomical Easter should be one Sunday or 
another in St. Paul’s only, according as it is to be 
solemnized at one end or other of the building. 

As we are satisfied that there are persons who 
really have a lurking religious veneration for the cere- 
monial part of Easter, and for the apparently astrono- 
mical definition from which it is drawn, we will de- 
monstrate the assertion about Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s. 

The difference of longitude of the two cathedrals is 
about seven seconds, say six to make sure of the argu- 
ment; that is, the phen of St. Paul’s, the more east- 
ward of the two, ought to be more than six seconds 
faster than that of the Abbey. Hence Sunday morning 
begins at St. Paul's six seconds before it begins at 
Westminster Abbey. Now sup Easter regulated 
strictly by the paschal full moon, as implied in the Act 
of Parliament, and suppose that on a Saturday even- 
ing (at the Abbey) the hal full moon happens at 
three seconds before midnight. Then at St. Paul's it 
will happen three seconds after midnight, on Sunday 
morning. That is, the Sunday just named is the next 
after the paschal full moon at the Abbey, and is 
Easter Sunday. But at St. Paul’s the paschal full 
moon falls on the Sunday, and Easter Sunday is the 
next Sunday. 

But it will be said this is trifling with the subject ; 
nobody means to stand out about a few seconds. We 
answer, that whoever gives up a few seconds ity up 
the principle on which the discussion to which we 
have alluded was raised, and adopts that of Clavius, 
namely, that perfect astronomical accuracy must at 
some point give way to convenience. Again, in the 
time of Clavius, from the Jess amount of accuracy then 
existing, there was as little disposition to stand out 
about a day as there now is about six seconds ; the time 
will come when more will be thought, astronomically, 
of the tenth part of a second than now of six seconds. 
If it were granted that the astronomica! definition 
should be used, without minding four hours, siill 
Easter cannot be always kept on the same Sunday in 
Calcutta and London, or in Montreal and London; 
carry the love of astronomical truth so far as not to 
reject ten minutes, and Exeter and London cannot 
always keep Easter on the same we 

5. It can only happen very rarely tfiat Easter is a 
perfect anniversary of the events which it commemo- 
Yates. The Passover (fourteenth of the moon) took 
place on Thursday evening, the Crucifixion on Friday, 
the Resurrection on me The observance of the 
Friday and Sunday is properly anniversary, but it only 
happens now and then that the fourteenth of the moon 
is on Thursday. Since, then, in the nature of things, 
the moon’s appearance can but seldom lead to a true 
recurrence of the chronological character of the cir- 
cumstances commemorated, it matters little that the 
connexion of the moon with Easter, arbitrary as it 
must be in some respects, should be a little more arbi- 
trary still. he 

6. Every alteration of the calendar is an additional 
trouble and risk of error in questions of history; the 
Gregorian reformation has done much in this way, 
another attempt would go near to render the chro- 
n of the country in which it was made an un- 
fathomable mystery. 

There is but one reformation of the British calendar 
which we should wish to see. It is not desirable that 
a statute should exist which contains a complete mis- 
understanding of its own provisions, however little the 
legal force of those provisions m thereby affected. 
A short act of jament, r ing the words about 
the full moon in 24 Geo. II. cap. 23, and substituting 
a definition which should not lead to mistake, would be 
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of service; it being remembered that the erroneous 
words are not merely buried in the statute-book, but 
are directed to be attached to all the prayer-books 
used in the service of the Established Church. 





Objecte of Knowledge,—The object of the general diffusion of 
knowledge is not to render men discontented with their lot—to 
make the yearn to become an artisan, or the artisan 
dream of the honours and riches of a profession—but to give the 
means of content to those who, for the most part, must necessa- 
rily remain in that station which requires great self-denial and 
great endurance ; but which is peer of becoming not only a 
condition of comfort, but of enjoyment, through the exercise of 
these very virtues, in connection with a desire for that improve- 
ment of the understanding which, to a large extent, is inde- 
pendent of rank and riches, It is a most fortunate circumstance, 
and one which seems especially ordained by Him who wills the 
happiness of his creatures, that the highest, and the purest, and 
the most lasting sources of enjoyment are the most accessible to 
all. The great distinction has hitherto prevailed in the 
world is this—tibat those who have the command of riches and of 
leisure have alone been able, in any considerable degree, to cul- 
tivate the tastes that open these common sources of enjoyment. 
The first desire of every man is, no doult, to secure a sufficiency 
for the supply of the physical necessities of our nature; but in 
the equal dispensations of Providence it is not any ial por- 
tion of the state even of the humblest among us who labours with 
his hands to earn his daily bread, that his mind should be shut 
out from the gratifications which belong to the exercise of our 
observing and reflecting faculties, In this exercise all men may 
be, to a certain extent, equal.—William Caxton: a Biography, 
by Charles Knight. 





Old England—When King Henry the Eighth (a.p. 1548), 
made his progress to York, Dr. Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, 
then attending on him, shewed the kinga valley (being then 
some few miles north of Doncaster), which the bishop avowed to 
be the richest that ever he found in all his travels through 
Europe. For within ten miles of Hasselwood, the seat of the 
Vavasours; there were 165 manor houses of lords, knights, aud 
gentlemen of the best quality; 275 several woods, whereof some 
of them contain five hundred acres ; 32 parks, and two chases of 
deer; 120 rivers and brooks, whereof five were navigable, well 
stored with salinon and other fish; 76 water mills, for the grind- 
ing of corn on the aforesaid rivers; 25 coal mines, which yield 
an abundance of fuel for the whole country ; three forges for the 
making of iron, and stone enough for the same. And within 
the same limits as much sport and pleasure for hunting, hawking, 
fishing, and fowling, as in any place of England besides. —Fud- 
ler's Worthies. 





Robbery in the coorhe aerate A before my arrival at Jerusa- 
lem, a Mr. G., an English traveller, had joined himself to one 
of these pilgrimages to the Jordan for the sake of security, as well 
as of curiosity. When about half-way to Jericho, he happened 
to linger behind the caravan, and was cantering along the lonely 
road to overtake it. Suddenly his horse was checked by a re- 
sistless grasp, and himself thrown to the ground. The moment 
before there was no living creature visible in that wild gleu; now, 
on recoyering from the shock, he saw an Arab bending over him, 
with his spear pointing to his bosom ; two other Bedouins stood 
by, and his horse had disap Not understanding the me- 
nacing injunction to lie still, he tried to rise, and was instantly 
pinned to the ground by the Arab’s lance. Seeing that resist- 
ance was hopeless, he submitted to his fate, and the two Bedouins 
approached with the request, “Cousin, undress, thy aunt is 
without a garment.” This is the usual form in the desert, in 
whose slang the word “aunt” seems to figure somewhat of the 
same capacity that “uncle” does in ours; but the “ balls” 
are in lead, not brass. As Mr. G. displayed considerable reluc- 
tance in assisting the wants of bis unknown relative, the Bedouius 
stripped him with wonderful des They soon left him in 
a state of utter nudity, and in reply to al] bis remonstrances ouly 
returned him his hat, which looked upon with contempt, 
and useless even to his “aunt.” They eyen took 


away the hat-band, and then left him to return as best he might. 
to the crowded metropolis, clothed only in a varrow-brimmed 
hat.—The Crescent and the Cross, by Etiot Warburton. 
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TOM CORYAT. 


Tue Odcombian leg-stretcher, as he delighted to call 
himself, attained a good deal of notoriety in his own 
day; nor is he quite forgotten in ours. if not witty 
himself, he was the cause of much wit in others; 
and this has given a kind of vitality te a name that 
might else have long since perished. As Coryat is 
often mentioned in books of some two centuries ago, 
and sometimes even in our current literature, in 
a manner rather puzzling to a reader who is not tole- 
rably conversant with the obscurer authors of bygone 
times, a slight sketch of him may not be unaccept- 
able. He was the son of the Rev. George Coryat, 
rector of Odcombe, in Somersetshire, the holder of 
a prebend in the Cathedral of York and some other 
ecclesiastical preferment, and, further, the author 
of some Latin poetry, that obtained for him a fair 
share of praise from his contemporaries, and a place 
among the *‘Worthies’ of Thomas Fuller. In the 
parsonage-house of Odcombe ‘fom was born, in the 
year 1577. He was educated first at Westminster 
School, and afterwards became a commoner of Glouces- 
ter Hall, Oxford, where he continued three years, and 
attained some skill in logic, and more in Latin and 
Greek—*“ by mere dint of memory,” as Chalmers gra- 
tuitously observes. About the year 1600 he was 
launched into the great world with his logic and lan- 
guage, gotten by mere memory or however else, as his 
freightage to turn to such account as he could. Tom 
was probably a humourist, after his fashion, before 
this: for he appears soon to have been received into 
the household of Prince Henry, son of James I., as a 
sort of court-jester : an unpromising start in life ; and 

r Tom was doomed, like many a wiser man, to feel 
till his death how surely the beginning of life imparts 
its colouring to every succeeding portion of it. Fuller, 
of all who have noticed him, took his measure most ac- 
curately, and he has shown us what use he was put to 
in his new occupation :—* Prince Henry allowed him 
a pension, and kept him for his servant. Sweetmeats 
and Coriat made up the last course at all court enter- 
tainments. Indeed he was the courtiers’ anvil to try 
their wits upon; and sometimes this anvil returned 
the hammers as hard knocks as it received, his blunt- 
ness repaying their abusiveness.” 

It was no doubt necessity that led him to accept such 
a post, and an insatiable craving for excitement and 
notice that enabled him to continue in it, as he appears 
to have done for some years. Be that as it may, be 
most likely quitted it as soon as his circumstances al- 
lowed him. His father died in 1606, and Tom from 
some strange whim kept his body above-ground for 
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several months. There had long “itched a very burn- 
ing desire in him, to survey and contemplate some of 
the choicest parts of this goodly fabric of the world ;” 
and having probably obtained some addition to his 
means by the death of his father, he determined to 
gratify this desire to some extent by a continental tour, 
Accordingly he “embarked at Dover on the 14th day 
of May, about 10 of the clock in the morning, being 
Saturday and Whitsun-eve, anno 1608.” He was gone 
five months, during which time he went through 
France and as far as Venice, and returned by way of 
Germany. * The number of cities,” he says, “that I 
saw in these five months are five and forty. Whereof 
in France five. In Savoy one. In Italy thirteen. In 
Rhetia one. In Helvetia three. In some parts of 
High Germany fifteen. In the Netherlands seven.” 
The number of miles he passed over he reckons to be 
one thousand nine hundred and seventy-seven, for the 
most part too on foot; and, what shows the honesty of 
his Crispin, he went nine hundred miles on one pair 
of soles, and the shoes he set out in brought him safe] 

home. He hung them up on his return, as they well 
deserved, for a memoria] in Odcombe Church, where 
they remained till 1702. For a while he was content 
with talking over his travels, or reading the notes he 
had accumulated “ with incessant Jabour and Herculean 
toil” to a chosen few; but at length he let himself be 
persuaded to publish them, which he did—at his own 
cost—in 1611, in a bulky quarte volume, with this not 
inapt title :—* Coryat’s Crudities, hastily gobbled up in 
five months’ Travels in France, Savoy, Traly, Rhetia, 
commonly called the Grisons country, Helvetia alias 
Switzerland, some parts of High Germany, and the 
Netherlands; newly digested in the hungry air of 
Odcombe in the County of Somerset, and now dis- 
persed to the nourishment of the travelling members 
of this kingdom.’ Appended to it were some sixty 
copies of verses by several of the most eminent wits of 
the day : among others Ben Jonson, Sir John Harring- 
ton, Chapman, Donne, Drayton, Inigo Jones, Law- 
rence Whitaker, &c. They are written in Greek, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, Welsh, Irish, ‘ Maca- 
ronie,’ and even Utopian tongue, as well as in English, 
Of course they are all in a mock laudatory straip, 
almost all excessively quizzical—some rather too much 
so; but there is little rea] humour in them, and, what 
we should hardly expect, they are dismally dull, or at 
least seem so now. Walpole said truly enough, while 
they all try to make the book appear foolish, it is cer- 
tainly not so foolish as their verses. It may appear 
singular that Cory&t should have printed them, but it 
is not likely, as some have supposed, that he was de- 
ceived by them; indeed he expressly says that he did 
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not print them by his own wish, but was commanded to 
do so by the prince; and although he swallows their 
praise without wry faces, he adds—* Many of them 
are disposed to glance at me with their free and merry 
jests, for which I desire thee (courteous reader) to sus- 
pend thy censure of me till thou hast read over my 
whole book.” As might be supposed, these verses 
were far more attractive than the remainder of the 
work, and they were soon republished separate from 
it under the title of the ‘Odcombian Banquet; with a 
prose ‘ Advertisement’ affixed, which writer of 
Coryat's Life in Chalmers’ ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ 
has “ transcribed as a specimen of Coryat’s style :” an 
unfortunate selection, for not only did Coryat not 
write it, but in the ‘Second Course’ of his Crudities, 
his ‘ Cramb, or Colwort twice sodden,’ he attacks it In 
set phrase, in a passage which is really a good speci- 
men of his manner. He thinks it needful, he says, to 
“advertise the gentle reader of a book printed in hug- 
germugger, intituled the Odcombian Banquet. . . . 
ause it doth not a little concern my credit to clear 
myself of two very scandalous imputations laid upon 
me by that virulent and rancorous peasant, some base 
Jurkin Ss tenebricious Lucifuga, that set 
forth the book.” Which two very scandalous imputa- 
tions are the motto on the title-page and the passage 
which Chalmers transcribed as a specimen of his style. 
In this Advertisement it is hinted that “there could not 
be four pages worth the reading melted out of the 
lump of the book ;” whereas Tom affirms, “ by way of 
opposition against the malicious censure of that hyper- 
critical Momus, that of the six hundred fifty and 
four 8 (for indeed so many are in the beok) he 
shall find at the least five hundred worth the reading. 
. « » This also I will say further for the confirmation 
of the we nee ee ee my historica] notes (seeing they 
are so severely chastised by the censorious rod of this 
malevolent traducer, that biteth my work with his 
Theonine teeth), and yet without any vain-glorious os- 
tentation: that let him, or any other whatsoever in our 
whole —— of Great Britain, show both larger an- 
notations for quantity and better for quality, gathered 
in five months’ travels by any Englishman since the 
incarnation of Christ, I will be rather contented to 
consecrate al] the books that remain now in my hands 
either to god Vulcan or goddess Thetis, than to present 
one more to any gentleman that favours wit and learn- 
ing.” Thus can Tom, as he elsewhere says, “‘ with all 
perspicuity and plainness, overthrow, pessundate, and 
annihilate all fained objections.” 
And now, if it be asked what is the value of these 
‘ Crudities,’ we are compelled to reply, very little. Tho- 
mas, it must be confessed, is grievously prolix, which, 
as he describes buildings and counts antiquities rather 
than paints manners—which we can find plenty to do 
over the same ground in our own day, with equal ful- 
ness and choice of rhetoric—makes him rather a wea- 
risome companion. Yet his notes are not quite without 
value—if only as showing how much less foolish than 
wise men reckon, even a not wise man may be. If it 
were not so long, his book might be accounted inter- 
esting. Coryat was deficient in most of the essentials 
of a traveller, or rather of one who can both observe 
for himself and impart to others the real characteristics 
of the people whom he visits; but be was an honest 
describer of what he did notice, and scrupulously men- 
tions when he repeats anything from hearsay—of 
which things some are strange enough, and were pro- 
bably fabricated for the purpose of imposing upon him. 
H with a genuine love of travelling; so 


e was possessed 
that he could boldly set out alone and with little money 
in his pocket, not only on a continehtal trip, but as we 
shall see, to walk overland to India; accounting “ of 
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and most delightful.” He could, moreover, in the true 
spirit of a estrian, bear rough lodging and poor 
ender without lamentation. If he is forced to make 
is bed in a coach in the inn-yard (at Lodi), the inn 
being full ; or (at Strasburgh) “in a boat sub dio upona 
wad of straw, with the cold open air for a coverlet ;” or 
even (as at Bergamo) with the horses in the stable ; 
like the philosopher he does not 


“Whine, put finger i’ the eye, or sob, 
use he ’as neer another tub,” 


but bears it patiently, or, perhaps, puts a picture of 
himself at the horses’ heels in his frontispiece. Nay, if 
he has companions in misfortune, he is ever ready to 
comfort them. Thus he and two others reached Rees, 
on the Rhine, after the gates of the town were locked 
for the night, and though they “ made all the means 
that might be to be admitted into the town, it was 
absolutely denied them.” Whereupon, he continues, 
we “went into one of the ships that lay at the quay, 
determining to take a hard lodging there all night 
upon the bare boards. No sovner were we in the ship 
but I began to cheer my company as well as I could 
with consolatory terms, and pronounced a few verses 
out of Virgil, tending to an exhortation to patience in 
calamities. But at last the Burgomaster of the town, 
being touched with a certain sympathy of our misery 
(having himself belike at some time tasted of the like 
bitter pills of adverse fortune), was contented that the 
gates should be opened to admit us into the town... 
to our infinite comfort; for we were all most miserably 
weather-beaten and very cold, especially I for mine 
own part, who was almost ready to give up the ghost 
through cold.” 

We shall not inflict upon the reader an account of 
the contents of these “six hundred fifty and four 
pages,” in which the verses and orations are not 
included ; but offer merely a few samples of the ware. 
Tom, as we have hinted, is laboriously full in his 
descriptions of buildings, and we shall therefore pass 
them over—which he never does; only giving, in that 
line, his notice of the Place of St. Mark’s, at Venice, 
which has, at least, its brevity to recommend it :— 

“ The fairest place of all the city (which is indeed of 
that admirable and incomparable beauty that I think no 
plaee whatsoever, either in Christendom or Paganisin, 
may compare with it) is the Piazza, that is, the market- 
place of St. Mark. Truly such is the stupendious (to 
use a strange epitheton for so strange and rare a place 
as this) glory of it, that at my first entrance thereof, it 
did even amaze, or rather ravish my senses. For here 
is the greatest magnificence of architecture to be seen 
that any place under the sun doth yield. Here you 
may see both all manner of fashions of attire, and 
hear all the languages of Christendom, besides those 
that are spoken by the barbarous Ethnicks ; the fre- 
quency of people being so great twice a day, between 
six of the‘clock in the morning and eleven, and again 
betwixt five in the afternoon and eight, that, as an 
elegant writer saith of it, a man may very properly 
call it rather orbdis than urdis forum, that is, a market- 
place of the world, not of the city.” 

While he so carefully notes all the buildings he sees, 
he does not neglect other “signs of civilization ;’ he 
generally, for example, mentions a gibbet whenever 
he meets with one. Thus, “a little on this side of 
Paris there is the fairest gallows that ever I saw, built 
upon a little hillock called Mount Falcon.” Near 
Moulins he observed “one very rueful and tragical 
object, ten men hanging in their clothes upon a goodly 
gallows made of freestone, whose bodies were consumed 
to nothing, only their bones and the ragged fitters of 
their clothes remaining.” Not unlike which was “a 





all pleasures in the world travelling to be the sweetest 


yery doleful and lamentable spectacle I saw a litile on 
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this side Montargis: the bones and ragged fragments 
of clothes of a certain murderer remaining on a wheel, 
whereon most murderers are executed: the bones 
were miserably broken asunder, and disposed abroad 
upon the wheel in divers places.” 

Like all Italian travellers he is eloquent about the 
pictures he sees, and if his taste be not as orthodox, his 
admiration is at least as genuine as that of more recent 
tourists. In the “ Podessa of Padua are many curious 
pictures, in one whereof there is the exquisitest con- 
veyance that ever I saw, which is a pretty little picture 
drawn in the form of an handkerchief with four cor- 
ners, and inserted into another very large and fair pic- 
ture. The lesser picture is so passingly cunningly 
handled, that the lower corners of it seem either to 
hang loose, and to be 2 pretty way from the ground of 
the main picture, or to be pinned upon the other. And 
so wil] any stranger whatsoever conceive at the first 
sight thereof, as indeed I did, insomuch that I durst 
have laid a great wager, even ten to one, that the lower 
corners of it had been loose or pinned on. But such is 
the admirable, and methinks inimitable curiosity of 
the work, that it is all wrought upon the ground of the 
picture as the other several parts thereof are.” We 
will give one example of his mode of describing natural 
scenery :—* The swiftest and violentest lake that ever I 
saw is that which runneth through Savoy, called Lezere 
[tsere}, which is much swifter than the Rhodanus at 
syons, that by the poets is called rapidissimus amnis. 
For this is so extremely swift that no fish can possibly 
live in it, by reason that it will be carried away by the 
most violent course of the torrent, and dashed against 
huge stones, which are in most places of the lake. Yea, 
there are many thousand stones in that lake much 
bigger than the stones of Stoneage by the town of 
Amesbury in Wiltshire, or the exceeding great stone 
upon Hamdon-hill in Somersetshire, so famous for the 
quarry, which is within a mile of the parish of Odcombe, 
my dear natalitial place. These stones fell into this 
river, being broken from the high rocks of the Alps, 
which are on both sides of it. The cause of the extra- 
ordinary swiftness of this Jake is the continual flux of 
the snow water descending from those mountains, 
which doth augment and multiply the lake in a thou- 
sand places. There is another thing also to be observed 
in this lake, the horrible and hideous noise thereof; 
for I think it keepeth almost as terrible a noise as the 
river Cocytusin hell, which the poets do extol for the 
murmuring thereof.” 

(To be continued.) 





SUPPLY OF WATER IN SCOTCH TOWNS. 


A REMARKABLE proposal recently made, for employing 
the agency of a railway in conducting a supply of 
water into Edinburgh, leads us to notice the present 
means of supply. Previously, however, it may be well 
to say a few words respecting the water-system fol- 
lowed elsewhere in Scotland. 

The town of Greenock possesses one of the finest 
system of water-works to be found in the kingdom ; 
since there is an abundant supply of water for domestic 
are gan and water-power to work a number of mills, 

th provided by the same agency. From the ‘Gazet- 
teer of Scotland’ we learn that this work was accom- 
reat in 1827, by an association called the ‘Shaw’s 

vater-Company,’ constituted by act of parliament in 
1825. The work consists of an immense artificial lake 
or reservoir, situated in the bosom of the hills behind 
the town. The town itself lies on a flat strip of land 


between the Clyde and these hills; and as the water of 
the river is not here fit for drinking, the hills behind 
the town were looked to as the source of supply. Into 
the reservoir has been made to flow all the strcams 
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having an available altitude, including that called 
Shaw’s Water, which used formerly to flow into the 
Clyde, and which has given name to the company. 
From this reservoir an aqueduct passes along the 
mountain-range, running for several miles at an eleva- 
tion of five hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
The whole length of the aqueduct is six miles and a 
half. The reservoir has an area of three hundred 
acres; besides which is a compensation reservoir of 
forty acres, and other smaller. basins. Self-acting 
sluices, of very ingenious construction, prevent the 
danger of any overflow, and completely preserve the 
water during even the greatest flood. There are two 
extensive filters. In the vicinity of the town it pours 
down a current of water in successive falls, which 
— two grist-mills, a mill for cleaning rice and 
coffee, a paper-mill, a sail-cloth and cordage factory, a 
factory for spinning wool, and a large cotton-mill—all 
erected on the course of the aqueduct. The water- 
wheel of the cotton factory, supplied wholly by this 
singular aqueduct, is the largest and most magnificent 
in the world; it is seventy feet in diameter; it is 
capable of giving power equal to that of two hundred 
horse; the axle of the wheel weighs eleven tons, and 
the wheel itself nearly a hundred and twenty tons; 
round the circumference are ranged a hundred and 
sixty buckets, each capable of holding a hundred gal- 
Jons, and by the falling of the water into these buckets 
the ponderous wheel is made to rotate once in a mi- 
nute. There seems a probability that many parts of 
this water-course will thus be rented by the owners of 
mills; so that the water will serve a double duty, first 
setting machinery in motion, and then supplying pure 
water to the town of Greenock. 

Glasgow, being situated sufficiently high up the 
Clyde to have fresh water passing through it, is sup- 
plied with water from that source; but this was not 
the case until] about forty years ago. Until the latter 
end of the last century the inhabitants obtained their 
supply from about thirty public and a few private 
wells. In 1770 the magistrates caused plans to be 
made for a supply from the inland districts, but the 
scheme fe]l to the ground; and so did another which 
was brought forward in 1794. At length a single 
individual did that which the corporation had been so 
long trying todo. In 1804 Mr. William Harley, who 
had feued the lands of Willowbank, constructed a re- 
servoir in the upper part of the city, and conducted 


| thither the water from springs in the land which he 


had feued ; this water he sold to the inhabitants by 
means of huge cisterns placed in carriages, drawn 
through the streets. The partial success of this enter- 
prise induced a number of individuals to form them- 
selves into a company for supplying the city with fil- 
tered water from the Clyde. In 1806 they obtained 
an act of parliament, and erected water-works about 
two miles above Glasgow ; in 1808 another company 
was formed for a similar object at a different spot; and 
within a few years past the two companies have com- 
bined. Eight million gallons of water per day are 
su ~ by these works. 

e city of Edinburgh derives its supply of water 
from the Pentland Hills, which form a ridge a few 
miles to the south; and it is from the same source 
that the proposed supply per railway is to be obtained. 
Like most other places, the Scottish metropolis ob- 
tained by very slow degrees such an arrangement as 
would afford an adequate supply of this most valuable 
commodity. In the year 1621 the magistrates obtained 
an act of parliament empowering them to cast ‘ seuches 
and ditches’ in the land between the city and the 
Pentland, and to construct means of bringing water ; 
but during half a century they seem to have found no 
engineer to carry out the plans, or else they themselves 
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wanted the necessary resources. In 1674 they paid 
Peter Bruschi, a German, about three thousand pounds 
for laying down a leaden pipe three inches in diameter, 
from a place named Corniston, about four miles west 
of the city, to a reservoir on the Castle Hill. Soon 
after this, new or additional springs were made to con- 
tribute to the supply; and as the quantity of water 
thus procured was more than the pipe could convey, 
a new pipe four inches and a half in diameter was gra- 
duall down in lieu of it, Ata later period a new 
act of parliament was obtained, more extensive in its 
provisions than the former; for by it the corporation 
was empowered to obtain a supply of water from any 
lands whatever within three miles of the original foun- 
tain at Corniston. In 1787 a cast-iron pipe, five inches 
in diameter, was laid as an additional medium of sup- 
ply. Three years afterwards another pipe, seven inches 
in diameter, was laid from springs on the Jands of 
Swanston. But the supply from all these sources 
being found inadequate to the increased demand of 
the city, a joint-stock company was formed in 1810, 
and incorporated in 1819, to carry pipes from two 
great springs eight miles distant, at Crawley and 
Glencoise. , 

In the map of the ‘Environs of Edinburgh,’ pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowl , the course of these two aqueducts or 
water-courses is marked by dotted lines. Of the 
general nature of the undertaking Mr, Buchanan 
remarks, while speaking of the modern substitution of 
pipes for the expensive arcades on the Roman system: 
—* The most complete and perfect works of the kind 
are those some time ago undertaken for the supply of 
Edinburgh, which, by the contrivance and direction 
of Mr, Jardine, the company's engineer, have been 
executed in a style quite worthy of the city, as well as 
of the present advanced state of science and the arts; 
offering, both in the general design and in all the de- 
tails, a model of propriety and skill in this ies of 
hydraulic architecture.” The following are the chief 
noticeable points in this system, as described by this 
enginers in the ‘ Encyclop. Britannica.’ 

Crawley spring, from which the new supply has 
been derived, issues from the side of a risi und 
on the southern base of one of the Pentland hi It 
is ecegeoly seven miles distant from Edinburgh in a 
straight line, but nearly nine miles in the line of the 

ipes, these having been carried round a considerable 
way to the eastward to avoid the Pentland ridge. The 

ring is elevated about five hundred and sixty feet 
above the level of the sea, and three hundred and sixty 
above the level of Princes Street, Edinburgh ; there is, 
therefore, amplé height to carry it over the highest 
parts of the town, the source being much higher than 
any of the houses. The original issue of the spring 
was y increased by a drain, which was car- 
ried for about half @ mile above the spring, in the 
valley in which it is situated. The sojl of this valley, 
consisting of an immense bed of gravel having a thick- 
ness in some anes of ety feet, constitutes a vast 
natural filter, through which the water, descending 
from the high grounds on each side of the valley, perco- 
lates in a high degree of purity; and being all inter- 
cepted by the drain, it is conducted, along with al] the 
original Giechazge the spring, into a reservoir or 
water-house, From this eget 4 the pipes take their 
i hg conyey the water . the city. In the first 
three miles these pipes vary from ei n to twenty 
inches ts aiekeion, ond Cocaal cate ve feet in a 

retty Jar series ; in the remainder of the course 

y are n inches in diameter, and descend nearly 

three hundred feet. The is not perfectly regu- 


lar, being i teeper than in others, accord- 
Eg fo the natural delivity of the county. Tr 


the country. In one or 
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two instances, also, they undulate slightly; near 
Burdie-house, four miles from the city, they ascend a 
little; and after descending rapidly to Libberton Dams 
they again ascend twenty or thirty feet to the high 
und on the north side of the Meadows. There are, 
owever, no sudden inequalities, a/l such having been 
carefully avoided by levelling, for which purpose con- 
siderable embankments and cuttings of the ground 
were made. As it epgronsees the city the pipe is car- 
ried through a tunnel more than two thousand feet 
long and eighty feet below the surface. 

When the Water arrives at the city it is distri- 
buted in different directions, to supply different 
me One branch leads to a reservoir near Heriot’s 

ospital, to supply the south-west; another branch 
supplies the south-east; a third branch is carried up 
to a reservoir on the top of the Castle Hill, to supply 
the central parts of the old town; while the main body 
is carried by a tunnel pierced through the solid rock 
on which the Castle stands, to the southern or new 
town, where it ramifies through all the principal 
streets. These main channels are formed of iren-pipe 
half an inch thick, in lengths of nine feet each, securely 
joined end to end. The supply of water conveyed by 
this means amounts to about two hundred cubic feet 
per minute, on an average; this is about five times the 
quantity formerly delivered into the town by all the 

ifferent ponds and reservoirs from which it was then 
supplied, and which was besides often of a very impure 
and unwholesome quality. The expense of the whole 
undertaking was about a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; and the inhabitants pay for the accommoda- 
tion by a rate equal to about five per cent. on the an- 
nual rental of the houses. 

It is to render the springs found in the Pentland 
Hills still more available for the supply of Edinburgh, 
that the recent project, brought forward within the 
last few weeks, has n planned. The general cha- 
racter of it is this :—Those who have paid any attention 
tothe present turmoil in railway schemes are aware that 
there are two rival projects for carrying a railway from 
Carlisle northward into the heart of Scotland. One 
of these is the Carlisle and Dumfries line, communi- 
cating withGlasgow by way of Kilmarnock and Paisley ; 
while the other is the Caledonian, proceeding northward 
from Carlisle to Lanark, and there diverging north- 
west to Glasgow and north-east to Edinburgh. This 
north-east branch crosses the Pentland Hills in its way 
to Edinburgh, and a provisional arrangement has been 
made between the railway company and a water com- 

ny, whereby a range of pipes is to be Jaid along the 

ine of railway itself, from the hills to the city, capable 
of conveying an immense quantity of water. The 
project evidently opens up a subject likely to prove of 
great importance ; and the admirable facilities of rail- 
ways seem to give some probability to the surmise that 
the day is not far distant when passengers, goods, 
water, gas, and telegraphic intelligence, will all travel 
od railway. Of this water-project the ‘ Railway 

hronicle’ justly observes :—“ At a moment when the 
condition and morals of our ngoeaky 3 population 
occupy 80 large a portion of public sympathy and atten- 
tion—when sanitary arrangements of government are 
about to be extended to the construction of dwellings 
for our industrious poor—when the means of personal 
cleanliness are about to be provided for those who have 
not hitherto enjoyed them—a new plan which will con- 
vert any railway, without impeding its primary object, 
into a channel we pei J into the streets of a populous 
town or a crowded city copious supplies of a refresh- 
ing element so necessary to the comforts of life, is an 
application of these great public works devoutly to be 
wished. 
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